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PREFACE. 



Thi luBtoiy of the present volume is soon given. Ori- 
ginallj the matter componing it was designed to form part 
of a work much larger and more comprehensive, viz., on the 
interpretation of Scripture difficulties, especially as they ap- 
pear in our authorized version. On that plan, the under- 
takmg was prosecuted to some extent ; but two reasons led 
to its abandonment. Eirst, the frequency of the illustrations 
derived from Oriental sources exhibited an appearance likely 
to repel ail but the veteran linguist ; and next, the passages 
brought under review were of so fragmentary a character, as 
to want the interest which some degree of unity alone can 
give. The approbation of a few commentators and critics 
was not deemed a reward adequate to the interminable la- 
bour, and excessive care, demanded by such a work. The 
whole design, therefore, was thus modified : — One subject 
only to be selected ; the illustrations from the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic to be entirely thrown aside ; and such as might 
be usefully retained from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, to 
appear, not in the text, but in the foot-notes. 

Out of the materials thus collected, the subject which 
seemed to stand forward most prominently, and to be de- 
serving of peculiar consideration, was that of Setribution on 
Earth. It was chosen the more readily firom the neglect 
into which it has long fallen : indeed, this is probably the 
first time that it is treated other than incidentally, or at least 
made to form the entire substance of a volume. For such 
neglect, seeing how strongly the doctrine is enforced, alike 
by precept and example, in the Holy Scriptures, we might 
feel no little surprise, were we not aware how fatally the seeds 
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of Antdnomiatiism have taken root among us. Bightlj unde^ 
stood, those Scriptures must deter from the violation of the 
divine law. K, as we hope has been abundantly shown, 
they eveiywhere represent the Universal Judge as trea- 
' suring up offences against the daj of punishment ; if^ even 
on repentance, there reihain penalties which his veracity 
obliges Him to inflict at some stage of our earthly career, no 
believer in their inspiration, unless abandoned alike by reason 
and feeling, can wilfully or habitually transgress. The doc« 
trine in question has doubtless its specialties and limitations, 
baffling at times our keenest perceptions ; but these affect 
not the principle itself, the ordinary course of which is ckar 
as the sunbeam. 

The great inducement therefore to this undertaking is a 
conviction that the subject is one demanded by the spirit of 
the age. Misled by some evil genius, even Churchmen are to 
be found who no longer recognise, as dejure divino, and esten- 
tial to our final acceptance, the charge to pursue that course 
of justice and mercy which, in former times, was held to be 
the only 9afe course in our earthly pilgrimage. In view of the 
influence which opinion always exercises over conduct, we 
camiot regard without apprehension the effects likely to re- 
sult from this change in the popular creed. Notoriously the 
Law and the Gospel, though designed for indissoluble union 
throughout all time, have been not only violently separated, 
but placed in direct antagonism ; and if this unnatural state 
of hostility remain .unchecked, our children may witness the 
revival of something resembling that fanatic empire so &tal 
to the tranquillity of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It is, indeed, true that one extreme naturally leads to another. 
As the legalist, after a fierce struggle, gave way to the solifil- 
dian, so the latter may one day yield to his ancient rival. (It 
would be difficult to say which of these extremes is the more 
foolish, or the more pernicious. If the attempt to merit 
heaven by good works is one form of error, the hope of gain- 
ing it toUhout them is surely another : if the one is wicked 
because it undervalues the blood of the cross, the other la not 
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less 80 in seducmg us firom our allegiance to the Sovereign 
Legislator.) But to combat the present enemy is the duty 
of the present generation ; and we know not how this can 
be done better than by showing the inevitable consequences 
of transgression even in this life. When the necessity for a 
different conflict arises, suitable warriors, we doubt not, will 
be raised for the occasion. 

Independently of its chief subject, this volume will be found 
to contain something that may daim the merit of novelty, and 
more that may be said to be for the first time clearly explained. 
Take, for instances, the doctrine of hereditary punishment ; 
the nature of ezdsion ; the distinction between the Jewish 
sacrifices ; the transient character of the prophetic trust ; the 
indissoluble connexion between the old covenant and the new ; 
the extent of the miraculous powers exercised by the apo- 
stles, especially in connexion with the commission which they 
received from our Lord ; with the indication throughout of 
such Scripture idioms, and other peculiarities of expression, as 
illustrate the Jewish mind. — From some of the opinions ad- 
vanced (though the grounds of them are fully given) many 
readers may dissent ; and this above all is likely to be the case 
in regard to the strictures on David, and to the nature of 
the apostolic commission. In the estimate of a character 
so mixed as that of the Jewish monarch, so often alternating 
between good and evil, diversity of judgment is to be expected. 
Yet we cannot but think that if other writers would take the 
trouble that we have taken to ascertain the truth — ^to examine 
every tittle of the evidence for and against him with the 
same fearless impartiality — to consider the vindication of 
the divine law as infinitely more important than that of 
any mortal, however distinguished, we should have greater 
timformity of conviction in regard to him. Human perform- 
ance in the most favourable circumstances is not to be made 
the standard of the divine requisitions : ** How should man 
be just in the sight of God?" inquires the sage of Uz. 
** Por there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, 
and sinneth not," says the wisest of mankind. Let Otod and 
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his law be honoured, though the brightest crown that ever 
adorned the brow of saint or prophet be '' laid in the duBt." 
Nor should it be forgotten that our special design oompele 
us to regard David as a nnner, and therefore obnoxious to 
the divine wrath. Had it been to display his great qualities, 
with their temporal rewards, our task would have been very 
differently executed, and with more satisfaction to ourselves. 

The other subject, which occupies much of the last chapter, 
may in some quarters excite a deeper feeling, since the views 
propounded respecting it differ, we believe, from those of all 
preceding writers, ancient or modem. But though this cir- 
cumstance may invest them with a certain degree of interest, 
they must eventually stand by their own merits, or fall by 
their own demerits. 

Though the desire to be useful, in the highest and best 
sense of the word, has been the primary motive to the com- 
position of the following pages, criticism, especially philo- 
logical criticism, has by no means been disregarded. *It 
has indeed been introduced more or less throughout the 
volume. Nor could this be avoided, seeing how frequently 
our authorized translation varies from the sense of the original. 
Of that version, as a whole, every honest critic must speak 
with respect. While its general fidelity has never been sur- 
passed, its majestic simplicity and admirable purity of style 
have never been equalled. Still it abounds with errors ; of 
which, though the majority are trifling, many of grave im- 
portance remain. We ourselves have met with many hun- 
dreds, in addition to those which the execution of our design 
has obliged us to notice ; hundreds too of greater magnitude 
than any to be found in the present work. And it would 
be strange indeed if the case were otherwise. The age in 
which the venerable translators lived was, though a learned, 
an uncritical age. Hence they have often overlooked the 
force of the Hebrew idioms, and (what is worse) have in pass- 
ages innumerable mistaken the use of the Hebrew moods, 
and still more of the tenses, — defects of great importance 
anywhere, especially in the poetic books. Besides, they "w^ere 
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destitate of many important advaatages with which we of 
the nineteenth century are fiuniliar. The diocovery of He- 
brew MSS., of greater authority than any which theg were 
able to consult ; the colktion of many others which they neg- 
lected to use ; a more accurate acquaintance with the liter- 
ature of the cognate dialects (especially the Arabic), and 
with the printed versions of the East ; the labours of the 
ablest philologists ; and the new light thrown on Oriental 
opinions, manners, and customs by a host of travellers, — have 
contributed in a wonderful degree to the elucidation of 
passages formerly held to be impenetrably obscure. 

On the expediency of a new tnmslation of the Bible, or at 
least of a revision of the one now in use, much has been said 
of late years. As usual, the question has been agitated (we 
cannot say argued) with more of traditionary prejudice than 
of enlightened regard for the truth. Por the former we are 
no advocates ; but that a revision, thorough, searching, and 
complete, is more than " expedient,'' will be disputed by no 
competent and honest judge. Of this fact, even the pre- 
sent humble volume may be admitted as partial evidence. 
But waiving the considerations we have just noticed, there 
remains another likely to be more generally appreciated. 
Owing to the inevitable mutations of human speech, many 
words and phrases in the received version are already unin- 
telligible to the common reader, and in a century or two 
more the greater portion will be so to all but the literary 
antiquary. Where, even now, is the student that has not 
been ofien obliged to turn from it to the original Hebrew 
or Greek, before he could understand the meaning of a 
passage? Whether this state of things be creditable to 
either the religion or the learning of the country, may be 
safely left to the unbiassed judgment of every man. 

The neglect of Hebrew criticism has been often deplored, 
especially within the presQut century ; but neglected it will 
remain until some knowledge of the language is made obli- 
gatory on all candidates for holy orders. Why this obligation 
was not long ago enforced by tho heads of our Church, can- 
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not eaailj be reconciled with that zeal for religion whicli we 
have a right to expect from them. Without such knowledge, 
much even of the New Testament must ever remain incom- 
prehensible. If the words are Greek, they are often used in 
the Hebrew acceptation, and according to the rules of He- 
brew construction: nay more, the idioms, the proverbial forms 
of expression, the conventional phrases, the general cast of 
sentiment, in the Gbspels and Epistles, bear the impress of the 
older covenant. Under divine providence, both Gospels and 
Epistles are as much the ofl&pring of the Jewish mind as 
the prophetic books ever could be ; and the peculiarities 
of that mind the Source of inspiration was not bound to 
remove or to modify : in fact. He could do neither without 
destroying the idiosyncracy — ^we might almost say the iden- 
tity — of each writer. Nor have we less reason to sigh when 
we perceive that the path to university honours and dignities 
is made to lie rather through Greek and Latin metres than 
Hebrew roots. Prom both causes it happens that such of our 
higher Church preferments as are not absorbed by family 
connexion, or by political influence, are made accessible, not 
to the commentator on Job or the Psalms, so much as to the 
Germanized annotator on Sophocles or Horace. 

For the sake of the mere tyro in Hebrew, no less than of 
a class unfortunately too numerous, viz., persons who once 
did make some progress in the language, but lightly aban- 
doned it, the corresponding English characters, together 
with the literal meaning, generally accompany the original 
words. We can well remember the time when such helpa 
would have been most welcome to ourselves. It is also hoped 
that the frequent proofs exhibited of the genius and power 
of the language may incline others to a study, without which, 
as much of the Bible can never be understood^ so its more 
delicate beauties can never be even suspected. 

It may not be amiss to add, that should this work receive 
adequate encouragement, it will probably be followed by an- 
other, not less important and more elaborate, viz., ** On the 
Orientalisms of the New Testament." 
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